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." President last Thursday removed Messrs. Arthur and Cornell 
from the positions of Collector and Naval Officer of this por 
id appointed General E. A. Merritt, the present Surveyor, and Mr. 
S. W. Burt, the present Deputy Naval Oliicer, in their stead. These 
changes, of course, to be permanent, will have to be approved by 
the Senate next Though Mr. 
the bond of the new Collector, the opinion seems to 
the removals are part of a plan to reorganize the 
aid of the wing, and defeat Mr. Conkling’s attempt to 
secure the Senatorship. It is supposed that followed 
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satisfied with the removals; 
to allow them to ruffle their 
only issue now is whether “those who strove to ruin the country 
shall be allowed to govern it.” It admits that on the eve of ; 
deadly contliet with the public foe it is a bad thing to change eol- 
lectors, but if the commander-in-chief thinks we ought to, let us ad- 
vanee against the enemy under Merritt with the same 
that we should have worn under Arthur. The 7in 
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It says the facts are these: Arthur was appointed at atime when po- 
litical service was a requisite of the position; this he gave to the 
best of his ability; but the most searching investigation has failed 
to discover that he saerificed any of the interests of the publie to 
the men to whom he owed his position. Successive committees have 


in vain endeavored to east a slur on his honesty or his energy, and 
the recently recommended reforms were in almost every case urged 
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no charges were 
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Senate 
now, the Senate having adjourned, the 
“in order to make up a better case for 
and the officer discharged in this way ts re] 
ritt!” Verily, says the Times, ‘the wayfaring 





ean hardly fail to pereeive the mingled imbecility and meanness of 
this latest effort in the direetion of reform.” All of which shows 
that, as in custom-houses so, too, in journalism, pol have fre- 


quently a deplorable effect on the temper. 


Mr. Corncll’s letter to the President, written on the sth of last 


September, at the time of the first request for his resignation, has 
been published. It appears that on the 6th of September he was 
informed by Mr. Sherman that the President had determined « 
changes in the three leading positions in the Custom-hous l that 
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count conel lt] one of the mem! of the Board, Kenner, 
‘ ( (toa ne tl esponsibility t t h ould Cul 
by reason of the odium that he thou t would be \ ted upon | l 
if he cont Lon the Board,” and that he was “ rather timid ” and 
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} n ed Kennedy, a Senate employee, but had de- 
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pparent having been afraid that Kellogg y nt to deelar 
that the election had been a perfeetly fair one and that the Demo- 
( ts had been che ited But it t he ould do 
this in any ease, as it would have S$ upon | i 
elf. The Republicans have 1 m t first of 
treating Kelloge’s and Sherman’s testimony as very valuable: but to 
ny one who looks at the matter impartially it is quite clear that 


they are from the outset diseredited by their enormous interest in 





the 1 ] d that what is chiefly to be expeeted from them is ad- 
mi r corroborations of other testimony. Their direct t 
1ony is, of course, in their own favor. A great many of the most 
impo it facts brought out by the Committee, too, are so hidden in 
the mass of evidence as to be unintelligible at the present stage of 
the investigation. For instanee, with regard to the forged certifi- 


cates, Kellogg has satisfactorily explained the whole affair by tes- 


tifving that he felt somewhat uneasy as to certificate No. 3 (the 


forged document), and therefore informed Senator Morton of the 
Liu conneeted with its preparation. Yet he now says that all be 
knew was that it had been executed twenty days after th 

fixed for the meeting of the college, so that this was the on fiict 


Mr. Morton. But it is clear that 


he must also have known that the certificates were false, as they 


he could have communicated to 


urported to recite acts on the part of the electors which had never 
aken place; and now, it seems, the man who is suspected of having 
forged the names is spirited off (after having been summoned by the 
Committee) by a politician whose leave of absence was applied for 


‘he connection of these facts with one another may 


the effect of which we do not 


be made plain by further testimony, 


A correspondent of the Times has been making an examination 
into the condition and prospects of the “ Nationals” in this State, 
to hold a convention at Syracuse on the 23d of this month. 
From his aecount, it seems that the new party is made up of several 


ditterent factions, all of which are now, or soon will be, engaged ina 


desperate strugele for the leadership Phere are the “ Greenback 
y rs ot it er? cre tly sé } » Bihal NIM 9 var] ‘ »¢ 

who want unlimited money ; the “* Labor Reforme: who want 
limited hours of work, or higher wages, or a ee tion of convict com- 


pure Communists. Whe desire “ from every one accord 
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Pik CHANGES IN THE NEW YORK CUSTOM-HOUSE., 
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i io, and that their continuance in offices 
has been a reproach to the Administration and a detriment to the 


Lreproach because it was based upon a 


defianee of superior authority, and a detriment because the first 
consideration governing the Custom-house was fealty to Senator 





Conkling ; the second or third or some other consideration having 
reference to the collection of duties on imports. The President 
need not be surprised that the public look upon these changes as a 
blow aimed at Conkling rather than a plan for bettering the public 
service. That half the people should believe that it will help Conk- 
ling by enlisting sympathy for him as a victim of persecution, while 
the other half believe that it will hurt him by depriving him 
of capital on which to trade with John Kelly; that this should 
be the division of publie sentiment rather than any debate 
upon the needs of the civil service or any public interests 
whatever, is due to the Administration, and constitutes its 
serious reproach. Nevertheless, the bestowal of sympathy 
upon Arthur, Cornell, and Conkling is all wasted. It was 
not fitting that the New York Custom-House should remain 
under the suzerainty of Senator Conkling; still less that it 
should be in rebellion against its lawful superiors. These facts will 
probably drill themselves into the publie mind before next Decem- 
ber, while the present tendency to gush over the sufferings of the 
removed officers can hardly last so long. “ It is confidently expect- 
ed,” says a Times reporter, writing fresh from the scene of the 
ealamity, “ that when Congress meets in December next the Senate 
will refuse to confirm the new appointments, in which event Mr. 
Arthur and Mr. Cornell will at once resume their official positions, 
as neither will resign.” It will not be wise for the weighers and 
gauvers to take this view of the situation. Little dependence can 
be placed upon a Senate in whieh the Republicans have a majority 
of only one (including Patterson and Conover), and in which Mr. 
Conkling was enabled to prevail over the Administration last 
autumn only by the aid of an awkward squad of Democrats, who 
are likely to be under better discipline hereafter. The Administra- 
tion, moreover, was taken by surprise in that affair. It will not be 
so in the next engagement. Any appraiser or storekeeper who pre- 
serves his allegiance to Arthur and Cornell, relying upon the Senate 
to reward his virtue, will make a fatal mistake. 

It is painful to be compelled to put a sinister construction upon 
a wise and proper act. Mr. Cornell had defied the Administration 
in a manner both ostentatious and offensive, and Mr. Arthur, while 
his methods had been less obnoxious to good taste, Was no more in 
harmony with his superior officers than Cornell, or even Conkling. 
The latter, we believe, has not been on speaking terms with the 
President since Mr. Hayes’s inauguration; yet he has managed to 
control the prineipal offices under the Government, and to train its 
vast patronage in hostility to the President and his declared wishes. 
No Administration with a-grain of self-respect could allow such a 
state of things to continue, or could refrain from exhausting its 
powers to put an end to such indignity. Yet, wise and proper and 


| ; 
even necessary as we hold the removal of these officers to have been, 


we apprehend that the time has gone by when Mr. Hayes could pro- 
mote the cause of civil-service reform by displacing them. A better 
collection of the revenue may be seeured, rigorous abste tion from 
te caucus may be enforced, the technical amendments of the Jay 
Conunission may be put in operation, the tribe of sinecurists may 


be driven away, the threatened alliance with Tammany may be 


Lrought to confusion—all these things may be accomplished without 


Nintion. 
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wdvancing civil-service reform an inch. The public having ceased to 
look for eivil-serviee reform from an Administration whose eurliest 
vet was to shower offices and emoluments upon the two Andersons, 
Dennis, MeLin, and a long line of kindred spirits whom both partie: 
re now Vieing with each other to prove worthy of the State-prison, 
Hi sueh reforms will be looked upon as no part of a new system but 
variations of the old one. The performanee of the routine 

duties may, and very likely will, be improved by Collector Merritt, 
) seeing that he must do something to justify his appointment, but 
the morale of the service will not be altered. The -referm, such as 
is, begun in the New York Custom-house will not extend itself by 


force of example to any other custom-house, or even to the adjeining 
Sub-Treasury. The character of the Administration in this behalf is 
established, and while it may continue to amend the public serviee, 
as it undoubtedly has done in many important particulars, especially 
in Washington City, we are not authorized to expect, during the 
two and a half years that still remain, any reform of the civil service 
that can be called “ thorough, radical, and complete.” 
Although the promised reform has not been accomplished, one 
| or two interesting facts seem to have been established. It is plain 
that no harm can be done to the cause by an administration un- 
| friendly to it, although grave injury may be inflicted by one which 
| professes to believe in its principles but fails to be governed by 
them. The Grant Administration was an effective and daily argu- 
ment for a reformed civil service; so effective, indeed, that both 
political parties were under the necessity of avowing themselves in 
favor of it, and Mr. Hayes found it expedient to make an explicit 
declaration upon the subjeet additional to the Republican platform. 
This declaration, repeated in the inaugural address, was greeted 
with such a manifestation of public approval that even the “ Sena- 
torial Group” were awed by it. Nothing remained but to live up to 
the declaration in order to put ecivil-serviee reform upon a founda- 
tion where it would have been extremely hazardous for any suceeed- 
ing Administration to attempt to disturb it. A great opportunity 


| has been lost, and it is idle now to pretend that the task may be 
| again taken up with the advantages which existed on the 4th 


of March, 1277. It is plain, also, that the personnel of the civil 
service does not desire to be reformed. Although it has had ne 
ereat opportunity to show its appreciation of reform, yet such ex- 
uression as it has given has been extremely surly. Apparently it 
would rather be turned out of office en masse by the Democrats than 
learn any new tricks or unlearn any old ones. When this fate over- 
takes it there will be converts to civil-serviece reform in many unex- 
pected quarters. 

The immediate penalty visited on the Adininistration for its fail- 


| ure to redeem its pledges is that few persons will believe that the 


Custom-house changes are made with any other object than to 
cripple Senator Conkling. Still it must be said of President Hayes 
that. however ready he has been to reward those who have been 
serviceable to him, he has never shown any desire to be revenged of 
his enemies. The presumption, therefore, is that vindictiveness was 
not the governing consideration in the recent removals. What- 
ever the motive the blow will not be a light or inconsiderable one to 
Mr. Conkling. It will be serious because it touches him in the 
sources of hisstrength. ‘To a Senator who had acquired a hold upon 
the people of his State by regular and thoughtful discussion of 
public questions the loss of a custom-house would be immaterial, 
and ought to be considered an advantage, as giving him better 
command of his own time. The want of patronage appears to give 
Senator Kernan no concern. But Mr. Conkling seems to entertain a 
sovereiza contempt for public business other than that which is dis- 
cussed in secret. During the long session just closed, replete with 
questions of importance to the State and nation, he sat wrapped in 
Olympian gloom, as though the debates on the Silver and Cuarreney 
Bills, the Army Appropriation Bill and the rest, were altogether be- 
neath his notice. In the Pacific Railroad debate he came out of his 
cloud long enough to show that he was on the side of the railroads. 
All his triumphs were achieved when somebody was to be confirmed 
or somebody rejected for office. Here, we are told by admiring re- 
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porters who were not present, his 


are asked to believe that he is a great 


prowess 
ereat Senator,” 
‘session. To him, therefore, the loss of custom-house patron- 
ave isa real deprivation. A campaign is coming 

natural str to be tested. 


now have the opportunity to prove his calibre on a fair tield, and 


on in whieh hi 
If he is a great Senator he will 


trength is 


his competitors will shave an equal chance. If he has anything to 
say Which the country has any interest to hear, the time is ripe 
fo. the disclosure. 


THE GRANGER THEORY APPLIED TO THE GRANGERsS. 
oes is no lover of experimental polities who must not be glad 
to see the Granger theory of the rights of property applied to 
the property of the farmers themselves, by the destruction of their 
machines by laborers in want of work. During the Granger 
agitation the doctrine was preached, and actually embodied in legis- 
lation, thatif a railroad stockholder or bondholder had no constitu 
tional protection against the use of his line at non-paying rates the 
state would be perfectly justified in totally disregarding his interests 
and his expeetations, especially if it could be shown that hi 
had been extravagantly built or badly managed, or that the stock 
had at some time been watered. 
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The argument by which this was 
supported was perfectly simple, viz., that the farmer would lose 
money unless he could put part of the expense of carrying his crops 
A formal on this theme was 
actually read at a meeting of the Social Science Association by a 
Western philosopher, in which he showed that while bankers and 
manufacturers made twenty per their capital, the 
farmer only made five, and that this was a 
of things which the latter 
to put up with any longer; that he must get increased returns 
on his money out of somebody, and, of 
railroads were 

easiest to get at 
at all. 
gravity, and was reported by the 


to market on some one else. “»naner” 


eent. on 
maintained 
could not 


State 


be reasonably expected 


the portion of the moneyed class that it was 
in fact, the only portion that could be 
This discovery was listened to by the audience with great 


got at 


hewspapers as a somewhat 
striking economical discovery. In fact, for nearly two years the 
farmer was the spoiled child of our politics. There was no privilege 
that was not claimed for him, but none with so much vehemence as 
the privilege of having himself and his produce transported by the 
unfortunate owners of railroad property at rates that would make 
him comfortable whatever became of them, and it was taken for 
granted all through the discussion that every large owner of railroad 
property was a rascal—that he could not honestly have acquired so 
much more means than the average farmer. 

Our readers will bear us witness that we frequently pointed out 
at the time that the honest farmer would not long be able to keep 
this comfortable political economy to himself; that a doctrine so at- 
tractive would soon spread, and that it would speedily produce a con- 
siderable class who would endeavor to live off the farmer himself, 
or ameliorate their condition by going shares with him. In fact, the 
Granger agitation, though it took the form of an attempt to have rail- 
roads regulated by the State, as has been done in other countries, was 
based on ideas which were essentially communistie, and the appli- 
cation of which it was folly to suppose could be long contined to one 
species of property. It would not be easy to prove, of course, that 
it started the communistie fever which is now running through the 


whole laboring class, and seems likely to found a political party, 








but it unqu bly prepared for it and stimulated it. 1 Os 

tion of the laborer who insists on the farmer laying aside his 
‘s and having his crops gathered by hand, is an unanswera- 

ble deduction from Granger premises. If the market rate of wag 

does not make him comfortable he has a right to seleet the farn 

as the preper person to help him out: and if the 

machines be necessary to raise the rate, disused th 

That the farmer does not like it is no answer to the arguni th 


he is better off than the laborer, and that there are ten Jaborers to 


course, the owners of 


Nation. 
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pealed until the experiment had actua een 1 I 
words, it was impossible to stem the tide of G 
it has been impossible to stay the sil C} ' 
citing the recorded experience of the } ! l Now 
laborer refuses to be satisfied with arg ment ao 
of the bookmen.” He will take no experiens t re) | 
is going to see for himself whether destroving 
ing barns is not a good way of improving the poor man’s ¢ 
just as the sturdy silver-man is going to si 
is not possible to make two coins, one worth Der 4 ae min 
the other, circulate at par. In faet, the Con 
which Kearney with his rope for hanging « 
apostle, is neither more nor less than an outburst of t \ 
mental spirit in a class which it has t hitherto read r 
more edueated and intelligent property 
ing and preaching that everything was a tf tfors 
and that nothing had been settled by experiment forty y 
and have had the work of experiment 
that period. It is not unnatural that Kearney should 
nounee their work a failure and propose to try his hand 1 elf 
and if it be observed to him th he 
threats against capitalists, he has t ehh 


so mueh good serviee in abler hands th 


country, and that, as the late Senator Morton observed in defence 





of paper inflation, he is “not going to be whistled down the wind 
by bookmen and theorists.” The pl at | Ine the well-to-do 
and burning their houses was, it is true. tried in Franee without am 
wood results, but that, he may say, does not p that it would not 
work well in California, a new and op wled community, full of 
great possibilities. 

It would be unfair to condemn the experimenters as the canse of 
some of our present trouble, without saying ord of the extent to 
which vague preaching about the wrongs of the poor, and vague «e 
wneiation of rich men by philanthropic and hut rsons animated 
by the best intentions, have also contributed to it. This preaching and 
denunciation has gone on for gem s ’ harm. 


and indeed with some stimulation t 
‘th the rich have the government in their hands and 
But in our time and country both secial speeula 


tion as well asthe power toembod) tin practi lave ceased to be con- 


sin whi 


countri 


mean to keep it. 


fined to parlors and dining-rooms ; it has got into the cabins and shan- 


ties, and has a look of possibility and reality there it has never had 
anywhere else. The educated philanthropist who deplores over his 


roast-beef the enormous accumulations of wealth in the hands of the 
Vanderbilts and Stewarts, does not mean anything more by it than 
that these gentlemen ought to make larger donations to charities, and 


does not trouble himself to work out any plan for having masses of 





capital managed for the interest of the community better than the 
Vanderbilts and Stewarts manage thi I Kearn ire not so 
lazy, or so cautious, or so vague. When they say no man ought to 
have as mueh money as Vanderbilt they are preparing a plan for 
making him divide. They are, in fact, men of action rather than of 
reflection. If their prese l tv cause the large body of 
l]- , y lintell rent ] ( » potte over soetat 
prot d talk loosely of the poor t ft] 
of pi FU lint] 
fudge 1 acun ith ddicted to | 
| i elo! ( 1 of od 


THE NEED OF A RETREAT FOR PENITENT POLITICIANS. 


UDG WEST n I ed ft tt governorship of Ohio last year 

i . : ; 
by the Republicans, and began speaking in the canvass in the mid- 
] if the railragd strikes and ri which were then alarming and horri- 
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© 22 aa | 1e 
1\ ( i eech ind almost the firs Was as plain 
i ned pport of th tril is could have I ! 
‘ rsgin t m tot c] nad barn 

rat ond Ile « sted his own po 

i V e giad t vy. | nat t | \ 
hate { would h finished him p ly, | he has reap- 
in the } can ith amusir udacity nd in a sp ’ 
} ioted a fortnight since, speaks of the strikes and Commun- 

hort nd puts all the blame of them on the Democrats, and 
we said, with impudent humor, that last year ‘*some of us 
\ for Paul, ne for Silas, but mighty few for Christ.” Now, if there 
| thing more than another which keeps the Republican party 
from doing its legitimate work and taking its legitimate place, it is the 
prese and activity in its ranks of demagogues of this kind, and the 
only way to get rid of them is to follow them from canvass to can- 


m stump to stump with their old disguises and aliases and 


confronted with their —. 


vass and fre 
cries, When they are rhetoric th usu- 


ally look in some other direction, and pretend that ‘their attention has 
not been called ” te the matter, and then there is sure to be some little 
‘*home organ” which appears on the scene and does whatever equivoca- 
tion and vituperation may be necessary to get the orator out of the scrape. 
The Dayton Journal app to perform this function for Judge West, 


and has accordingly come to his rescue about his last year’s speech, and 


ling ** infamous lies ” about the good 


midst of the strikes, be it 


t has been tell 


said—in the remem- 


**T probably should tell you who Tam and whence I came. I am no 
aud never was [a voice, * Glad to hear it "|, and never will 
be. [A voice, * Bravo!’] I hold no railroad bonds or railroad stocks, 
that my interests be different from those of any other men, and never did. 
[A voice, * Bravo!*] L hold no untaxed Government bonds, and I never 


did, and never expect to. [Laughter.] I hold no bank stock, and never 
did, and never expect to [Applause]; and, financially, | expect I am 
about as impartial between capital and labor as one without finances pos- 


sibly can be. [Ap yplause, and a voice, * Will you uphold it?’] I will up- 
hold all that T believe to be right and just between men, and diseounte- 
nance all that I believe, in my conscience, to be wrong. [Applause.] It 
has been a habit of my life, the education of my life, to be in sympathy 
more with the industry of my country than with the capital of my coun- 
try. [A voice,‘ Bravo!’] I chance to be the son of as humble a mecha- 
nic as any that stands now before me. I chanced in my early life to re- 

my early education at the forge, blowing the bellows and wielding 
the sledge. [Applause.} I have no war to wage upon any class, upon 
any race, upon any sect, upon any grade, or upon any color, save and ex- 
cept in so far as they he » wrong in violation of the laws of God and the 
laws of man. [Applause. ]” 


CelVve 


The object of this talk was plain, namely, to excite odium against per- 
| 


bank stock or Government 
frugal and industrious class—and persuade the 
heeding anything they 


bonds or railroad securities 


sons owning 
or, in other words, the 
— in not 


strikers that they pe nevada ie 
night say on the relations between labor and capital. But here is how 
Jude West's organ interprets it 


owned bank stock or Government bonds 

purpose of demonstrating that he was in sympathy with 

communism, but to show that the working classes had no right to regard 

him their enemy on any such ground. Lis idea was plain to these who 

heard and understood him—namely, that he had no means for such in- 
preferred to use his money otherwise.” 


vestments, or that he 
That is, working el ‘had no right to regard him their 
= ground, | y might freely so regard others ; and 
* who began ‘Hie at the forge ** had no means for such 


“His denial that he either 


isses 


the 





investments,” or ul, ** preferred to use his money otherwise "—we 


pose in village water-works and in establishing hospitals for super- 


Up} - 
annuated m 


echanies, 

labor problem, and here is his plan : 
‘** | promised, however, to occupy but a moment of time, and I shall 
word ; but I desire to say, my fellow-citizens, to you a word 


Ile thr n proces d d te solve the 


keep my 
upon a subject which [ know is uppermost in the minds and in the 
you. It-is that the industry of our country shall be so 
I rded that labor shall at least receive that compensation ‘which shall 
support and sustenance of th laborer. | Applause ] L do not 


Kn how it may certeinly be brought about. know the difficulties, | 





Kil i! ( ! : nt | know how insurmountable are the obstruc- 
ti vy of any equal or proper adjustment of the relations be- 
t Cll t \ rane ! VW turn h the means at ul « Ppport nities 
tolabor, But if Thad the power I would try one expr riment, at lea [ 
would prohibit the great railroad corporations, the great bear 
of business and trade, from so reducing their rates by ruinous compe- 


paying a just con pensation to their 
{ would go further and try 


lves fron 


thems , 
“and ay pl suse. | 


operators, [Cris f * Good 
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the experiment—but I do not know that . woule succeed ; I would 
arrange and fix a minimum of prices for all who labor in the mines and 
upon the railroads, and then require an account of all the net receipts 


: nal pore ceeds o if the cap it: il caantedl % the laborer at the end ol the year 

ould, in addition to his fixed comp ensation, receive 2 certain per cent. 
of profits [ Applause, and cries of *' That is the man *] Then, if the 
profits were insufficient to compensate you as liberally as you could 


ttherwise desire, 
Voice, ‘Certainly.’ 
we would in God's nz ime let the laborer, 
a portion of the profits. [Applause.]” 
The worthy jurist announced, in fact, that if he had the power he would 
high « nough to 


paya minimum rate of wages to their laborers, without regard to the market 
demand for 
the market sapply of labor ; and of course neither he 
simple enough to suppose that if this scheme were carried out with regard 
eason for not extend- 
The Govern- 


bear with your employers a_ portion of the loss. [A 
|] But if their receipts he s ufficient to make a division, 
who is worthy of his hire, share 





compel the railroad companies and mines to charge rates 


their commodities, or to the interests of their creditors, or to 


nor his audience was 


to mines and railroads there would be any good 1 
ing it to all facteries and, in fact, to all fields of icin 
: forced to fix the prices of all goods high enough to enable 


what the laborer 


ment would be 


like 


and his demagog 
We 


in its folly and unreasonable- 


the manufacturers to pay ues, 
West, 
this solution of 


one might expect from a pieces full of stolen chicken and 


Judge chose to pronounce ‘fa just compensation.” repeat 


that the labor p! ‘oblem is, 
ness, what 
whiskey, musing by his evening fire over the evils of our social state. 


Now listen to the organ’s explanation of it all : 

‘* Nor did he demand the legal regulation of the wages of railway em- 
ployees, or of operatives of any kind, but merely suggested that it might 
be wise to endeavor to solve the labor agitation by studying the matter 
carefully with a view to legislation would protect all interests 
equitably.” 


that 
A man who talked as Judge West talked at such a erisis, last vear, is 
are worthless, cither heeause 
is not honest. 
during the 


a person whose opinions on public questions 
he has no judgment or discretion or knowledge, or because he 

Whichever horn of the dilemma the judge prefers, his place 
present canvass, and during many canvyasses to come, is the privacy of 
his office. If he appears on the stump at all, it ought to be in the ranks 
of the Nationalists or the Kearneyites. The Republican party cannot 
afford the advocacy of a ‘* poor boy” who thinks the ought 
to fix a minimum of charges for producers and a minimum of wages for 


Crovernment 


laborers. 


than ever to the notice of 


The judge’s case brings more prominently 
the public the need of some temporary asylum or retreat for politicians 
who have made a mistake in caleulating “ how the cat is going to 
jump,” to which they could retire until the matter was forgotten and 


realities of 
” pub- 


the hard 
** roing back on them 


they found heart and courage to face once more 
life without, to use their own language, 
Catholic Church, with its keen appreciation of the wants and 


good many of 


selves 
licly. The 
weaknesses of human nature, 
refuges of this kind, 
common for ladies and gentlemen who have been giving 
too freely to the world, the flesh, and the devil betake themselves 
for a few months of prayer and penitence and 
time they forth again, even if their natures 
changed, their scandals and excesses have been forgotte 
paratively easy for them, if they find they have strength for it, to enter 
on a course with better companions and purer aims. Some such 
ré fuge from the mocking gaze of the world for blundering politicians is 
the great needs of our country—some place where a man who has 


has made its convents, or a 


to which in Continental Europe it is very 


them, 
themselves 


neditation. By the 


issue have not wholly 


n, and it is com- 
new 


one ot 
degraded himself grossly in a vain attempt to find out what the majority 
were bent on, or who has been caught in clumsily-concealed rascality, 
might lay himself up in seclusion until the public attention was fixed on 


some other offender. Europe has served this purpose to some, but 
Europe is far off and expensive. The bulk of the unfortunates have 
no resouree but to turn right round under the publie eye, eat their 


own words, and make a miserable and always futile pretence of having 
been always shocked by their own performances. They smile when they 
bustle about and talk with a loud, hearty voice ; but they 
while death in their souls, as the F Others 
‘the bloody Schuyler 


are doing eit, 
have all the 


again seck peace in 


rench say. 


waving 


Colfax, and threatening to make it ** hot under the old flag” for the 
Confederate brigadiers ; but this, too, is but sorry balm for the wounded 
spirit. One hour of silence and seclusion would be worth a year of these 


prancings as a mode of moral fortification. What they need is an island 
on the broad bosom of some American lake, like that which Mr. Jay Cooke 
provided for the ministers when he was selling the Nerthern Pacific bends, 
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The 


where the noise of the political arena would never reach them, where no 





temptation to turn themselves inside out on short notice woul 


them, and where such of them as were ** poor boys,” like Judge We 
could again grasp the sledge of their youth and make music on the old 


anvil. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION.—I, 
Paris, June 28, 1873 
IIE material part of the Exhibition has not much, I must confess, 


ny Exhibitions, 





that interesis me. I have seen too ma They all re- 


semble each other ; the last surpasses the preceding in size, and there is 
the end of it. The scientific man who follows the progress of science 
has little to learn of them ; an observatory will always be more interest- 
ing to an astronomer, a laboratory to a chemist, a hospital to a doctor, a 
logist. I should 


prefer to see the big Creuzot hammer, which can fashion the shafts of the 


dissecting-room to a physiologist, a mountain to a geo 


largest steam-engines and gently crack a nut as well, rather than its silent 
and motionless copy. The life of a manufacture, its thousand wheels, its 
thousand men and women, are more interesting than this ‘Galerie du 
Travail,” where a few engines are kept at work for the ignorant Parisian, 
and where he can see a piece of soap pressed under his eyes or a diamond 
cat or a hat brushed by machinery. To besure all these things collected 
can make an effect on the popular mind and impress it with a holy re- 
spect for industry ; but what is an Exhibition taken as a whole ?--a gigan- 
tic bazaar, an endless succession of shops. Now, [doubt if any artificial 
succession of this kind can vie with the natural exhibition which’ can be 
found at all times on the Boulevards and in the streets of Paris. There 
you have variety—the variety of real life ; the bookseller comes after the 
jeweller ; the milliner, the draper, the confectioner, all in turn speak to 





your senses orto your imagination. The Parisians have a word whi 
describes the feelings which are induced by this easy and daily review: 
*fliner” is to walk leisurely and give half your attention to a constant 
variety of colors and forms. 

I would not, however, advise a true Parisian to sulk and to disdain the 
Exhibition. Let him take a cab, if he finds one, and go towards the two 
towers of the Troeadéro, which rise like Oriental minarets in the blue 
sky. Ile approaches; he sees a middle palace, a sort of large theatre with 


s, the sides of the hill 


two long wings which embrace, like two arn 
lew remember why this hill is called the Trocad¢ro : it is on account of 
a victory—a very easy victory, [ believe—obtained by the Due d’Angou- 
léme under the Restoration, when the French armies made an interven- 
tion in Spain. Till lately this Troeadéro hill, which marks a turning of 
the Seine, formed a deserted plaza between the quarter of the Are de Tri- 
ompheand Passy. The site is charming ; Napoleon at one time thoucht 
of building on the crest of the hill a palace for the Roi de Rome : Napo- 
leon IIT. had the whole side of the hill covered with a large and gi ranti 
staircase, Which was not without a sort of solemn grandeur 
[enter ; [hand my ticket to a guard (the French have adopted th 
word ticket since the Exposition opened—they call it fijw): 1 go under 
a colonnade and find myself before the Seine and its numerous bridges. 
On both sides are the trees of the garden of the Tuileries and of t] 
the dome of the Invalides shines joyously inthe sun. The Palace, built in 
iron on the immense plaza of the Champ-de-Mars, which covers the in- 
dustrial part of the Exhibition, is painted in many colors ; with its r 
cupolas, its painted glass, and its diverse hues, it resembles so iat : 
tic insect. This Palace, which will be desir yyed, has a curious sort of 
beauty : it is original, it spoke to my imagination: it has a gay as} 
anditis rational, The Palace of the Trocad<éro, which, alas ! wil] 1 - | 
destroyed, is a monster of size and ugliness. It made me think of an in- 
sect with a tremendous belly and two long and thin arms. The round 
theatre which forms its centre seems to be built on water, as you see cas- 
cades come out of its foundations—very meagre cascades, to be sur 
little to be compared to the famous waters of St. Cloud and of Versailles 
I felt a kind of oppression when I went down the slope of the Trocad 


} 


I suddenly found myself before a golden rhinoceros of full size. TT] 





horrible animal stared me in the face. I had heard of the Golden ( 

now we have a gol hinoceros, (This rhi s is 

statuesof aquatic animals which cuard th le.) * 

thou broughtest out of the land of Egypt. ; Ives: 
they have turned aside quickly out of the way I commanded t 

they have made them a molten calf, and have worshipped it, and hav 


sacrificed thereunto, and said, These be thy gods, O Israel This rhino- 


ceros was, I must confess, a great shock to my nerves, and I thoug f 


Nation. ; 


ww 
> 
ss 


my ‘stiff-necked people,” and, seeing the wand : of { \ 
verse before me, T could not but dwell on 1} cof G 
i moment of dizziness this huge Tr loro, with its towers, a3 ite 
r.new Tower of Babel : ** T 
bn the Lord did ther nd 
from thence did the Lord sea I 
eart! ne 
I confess that th ral s Ny 
most interesting : we see, as It wel hoe] i 
ration of men, They live and eat < 
days ; but do they know each other, and will t , 
confounded 2) What comes out of th f \ 
is the moral, the religious or philoso; n? T 
plex me; Lam afraid that t! hey 


the perpetual struggle of nations ; they are an | 


them who can. These Exhibitions of the weal 

genius of humanity seem to me to be wanti rs they : 
the routine of millions of lives ; but rvou ve tak 

cule out of its ordinary element, and thr lef 

thousands of unknown molecules, how v 


natural condition ? 


iy harm to man ; 





him feel his own vani l 1 

nature is not the lesson coming from t prid \ \ 

its own wealth, like a young Potemkin w plavs rad ae | 
may be mistaken, but I do not \ x 

the presents received in India by the P \\ , 


ean be made without rousing many 
men. We live I i i ! 


were put to the flames by an infu 1} led by lawy 


= 


writers, and journalists. Paris has « ; vas Van 

it has forced the Republic upon t ! LA yof\ 

Paris is the laboratory where old trad 

constantly volatilized ; and it is certainty a very cu t to seo { 
princes and kings of Europe come it \ lization. as 
flies get burned in a candle. 


Large sums of money were voted by t C Depuiies f 
President and his ministers, in ord 
to foreigners of distinction during 1 x . Every day 1 a 


) 


an official dinner, every night a 





{i 1¢ palzees wl re our ministers 

out some ijlluminations after dint 

to plav on statu ; the ‘I raul \ Li { f the 
Ix tion, a ide ¢ rally to } rea Z 
ing. The ministers forget in \ , 

‘ irt to the pr s. Not Y gina tain 
sens n the reut s whi i] G etta’s 1 ‘- 
ind n durit wa Lv ~ tor for Paris 
tG betta’s ins n with \ ( i j 
Flandre. I saw with my ow \ ( the Pri of 

\ s. The great kings and i vet ¢ 
mselves, | ihev hav 1 | | l and 
] ial I l not alw iN ‘ i { m 
he preset y prinees, What do, especially 
r) r, Who has k { f etiquette 
evening he has to r fs) : her 
neesco di Assisi, ex-h is the Duke of Aosta, 
ex-King of S 1 under the name of -\ 1 Don Carlos? Our 
IF ] s, Who are pet vw qu ns of cti- 
V i io ch en, ¢ hardly do s vik | In the 
eves the French thev have assumed t 1 of citizen in the 
eves of t} r bri h rs i rd « sit of Eu ean t ¢ 1 ame, 
I saw the time of the first visit of t! ist | thus con- 
ceived : ** His Excellency Marshal Mac Ma! Duke of M nia, Presi- 
t f th R ? } ic, has 1 } 1 lI toval Highn Lhe 
Duke of —., Deputy of | Dy t G ( mandant 
to meet His Majesty the S P 
| s j | sented truly t! had then a mo eXLae 
ire of rovalis ! i | Marshal did not 
! safP 1 13 wh rhe had 
pad Lhe J i é€bomyvrl ru s TheShah wasan j 
» republican deputy was a royal highness, and so on, We are not vet 


out of this confusion, though we have a Constitution and a Republic. 
, 
t 


epublic means to be a7mas/e. She has the manners of a courtier; 








i/ ‘ . ] q | ; 1 
} ' peopl l 1} 
\ } , { Manv blunders re eor t of 
R i} , f int 
, v \W\ , 
) | ove 
1] 
{ 
i I i 
} } 
ta i 4 _ 
| ( l { ! A I ua t 
Exposition, I am obliged to s 
’ ’ | , ' 4 
Lp I) Ll Wi 
! tany! | f princes and arch >; you 
will ther lihem all the offic The 
world has? ( trike, Just as 1L¢ id so long und the E Dp re f Na- 


hat the opposition of désfance has no politicai value. Isolation is is 
it lowers the standerd of ideas. A longisolation has brought the Legiti- 

i till, I have never refused my regard and 
respect for the sentiments which have determined this isolation. Loy- 
ich fine things that they must beadmired at all times. 
The time-servers and turn-coats who always go with the tide are the 


most prominent figures in revolutionary times. Let us reserve a little 


regard for the men who, having failed in their efforts, refuse to give the 
sanction of their good names to ideas which they disapprove at heart, and 
who can keep a dignitied silence amid the universal applause which alway 


follows suecess, 
when all the living forees of France, the a es of the past as well as of 


the present, could have been directed tog 


The psychological moment seems to have passed 


ier to some great national arm 


We shall weain, lam afraid, have two mre in one people. A new 
ord of things has begun: it is not the stern, the severe, t] ister 


he amiable Republie, revelling in pomp and wealt! 


with a court of princes and kings, dazzling with electric light ; a scientific 
ew cities like Orpheus, cut boulevards quicker 


than Ilnussmann., Our fun ls will soon be as high as the « onsols > mone y 


is flowing in rivers, Our army is the largest in Europe, but we mean to 


be very pacifie; we shall celebrate all sorts of ** fetes du travail’ 


centenaries. We have a great poet who has a tune for every day. The 
old bard will tell us which are the saints and gods of the day. ‘* Tout 
est pour le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes possibles.” 


Corre sponde nee, 
SAUCE FOR THE 


Eprror or Tut NATION: 


GANDER, 
To THE 

Sir: Every one, whether a friend of paper currency or hard money, 
1 > } 
I Butler rave 


must have enjoyed the thorough setting-down which Gen, 


the ridiculous young bloods ef the Coaching Club in his Newburyport 
“ereenback ” speech of July 4. It was so neat and pointed that I am 
sure you can afford space to print it : 

‘*Let me give you an illustration, because it _ a beautiful thing in 
this free country of ours. Have any of you ever heard of the Tally-ho 
Club in New York ?— It is composed, I think—I 1 may not rightly give the 
number, because they never have invited me toany one of their entertain- 
ments, but I think they have ten four or six-horse coaches, and they drive 
on the road between two palatial hotels a coach with a fine-looking man 
sitting up behind with a tin horn—I believe, in this case, it is a brass 
bugle—for what ? Who are they ? They are all young men of great 

lth, of great literary culture, with all the advantages of the colleges. 
\!l of them are men who have no employment on earth, but plenty of in- 

to live on, and the only thing they can find to do is to play coach- 
men day by day for the fun of the thing. They toil not, neither do they 
They are men ofa class that is growing up in this 


country, and that in my judgment—and you may put this down against 





ht ought to be s yuu lehed [applause |- -men ea lees nothing to do on 
eartl | do it vday. | hit It ought not to be, and it is 
I } n this country f to have no regular, steady em- 
| , rood his f “nen And the 1 he | 
1 } i ! has to mp Vv t] it monev in 1 Sinie | 
i geood is race, and any man th igh id don’t 
a oug to vot i V to make ! 1 do some ho t 
\ cind of a tramp [lanug! and applause ]—a tramy 
f ssitv; and if I had my way, and if IT had 
rint city New York, as 1 once had for a short tim [laugh- 
that class of men to doing exactly what they have shown 
va { fi o drive a Broadway coach from six in the morning 
wmt \ they would hav cnougzh of playing coachmen,” 
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Now, all this is both good and true and witty. It will make the old 


ero of New Orleans hosts of friends among those who d spise such non- 
Unhappily for me, being already an ardent political admirer of 
in this matter to notice an absence of logic in the Gen- 


1. I never saw a ** Tally-ho” coach, but I live on the sea-shore and 


creat many yachts ; and, being a poor man myself, the sight of 

ir yachtsinan plaving sailor in a 1 p witl gold 

Siasicaiicesttidee ie an Se a ae 
lo glorious, bluff old Ben Chis is what troubles me. The 

L yacht called the America, which sails by my house oftener than any 


th and it 
OUner, vib 


belongs to the General. Why don’t he denounce amateur 


ring as well as amateur stage-driving ? Some of poor men hate 


how it would read : 


* Have any of you ever heard of New York Yacht Club? It is 

I think--I may not rightly give the re because they never 
have invited me to any one of their entertainments, but I think they have 
t , and they sail on the bay in front of palatial hotels a 
vessel with a fine-looking man’standing at the wheel—I believe, in this 
case, it is a brass-mounted wheel--for what ? Whoare they ? They are all 
men of great wealth, of great literary culture, with all the advantages of 
the colleges. All of them are men who have plenty of income to live on, 
and the only thing they can find to do is to play sailor day by day for 
the fun of the thing. “They toil not, neither do they spin { The ey are 
men of a class who are growing upin this country, and that in my judg- 
ment—and you may put this down against me—ought to be squelched 
[applause}|—men who have nothing to do on earth, and do it every day. 
. . . And if I had my way, and if I had the power in the city of New 
York, as IT once had fora short time; I would set that class of men to 
doing exactly what they have shown they are fitted for—to sail a fishing- 
smack from six in the morning to nine in the evening, so they would 
have enough of playing sailor.” 


them both. Let 1 us see 


Com pose 


n ( ps or schooners 


” 


General Butler defines a ‘* Greenbacker ” as “*a man who 


fied.” Tam confound 


is dissatis- 
dly dissatisfied every time I see the America, with 
that ** fine-looking man” at the “ brass-mounted wheel,” sail by my door. 
I want new political parties, and new leaders, and a new platform. The 
first plank in my new platform I want to be in these words : ** Resolved, 


That the sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander”; and I want the 


candidates on my platform to live right up to that plank. Justi now 
even bluff, grim old ‘* greenback ” Ben don’t seem quite to do it. 


ONE oF THE Great DISSATISFIED. 


SUFFRAGE IN THE 
To tue Eprror or Tre 
Sir: May I 


thject-matter of mine of last 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
NATION 

rejoin a word to yours of yesterday in reference to the 
week 2? You fore ibly distinguish between 
overnment, and its purposes, of a city and those of a nation, showing 
that they may wisely rest on widely different principles. In this con- 
nection I wish to remind you of the wide difference in the political status 
of the inhabitants of Washington and those of New York. An 


\ 


tant of New 


inhabi- 
York is a citizen of the State, enjoying every right and 
;of that State, in which capacity he can take part 
An inhabitant of Washington is a citizen 


function of the citizen 

in the government of his city. 

of no Siate, and can in no way influence the government of his city. 

Indeed, Washington is possibly the only city in the world whose governors 

are by fundamental law compelled to be foreigners, and can by no pos- 

sibility be citizens of it. R. 
WaAsHINGTON, July 12 


THE INTERNAL-REVENUE AMENDMENT BILE. 
To tue Epiror or THe NATION : 
Sir: This bill, — debated in Congress and finally killed by amend- 
ays of the session, has been less discussed in the papers 
probably because from 


ments in the last 

than many ot 6 measures not more important ; 

its diversified and technical characteristics it is more difficult of compre- 

hension. But since it must come up as ‘unfinished business” at the 

opening of the next session it ought to be well considered between now 
nd then. 


Phe bill is forty pages long. <As it came from the Committee of Ways 


ind Means its general pe and object were the strengthening of some 
weak points in the revenue system, and the smoothing down of some 


harshnesses which gall taxpayers in 
benefit to the Government, ¢ 
1. Provision for 


vi i 


little ways without corresponding 
ome contingencies in the official positions, relations, 
and duties of collectors and other officers of internal revenue, and the 
liability of their bondsmen. 


2. Relieving persons from who are only 


special taxes (license fee 





7. 




















rr Y - ‘ 
| o£ 1 7 i | A . ‘ 
July bd, boas] Phie Nation. i | 
technically liable thereto ; as, for instance, persons who have taken spirits THE PARTITION OF TURKEY. 
or tobaceo in payment of debt, and, selling the goods all in one lot, showld | my ry oy Maia ices 
not be foreed t ppay a yer s license for so doing. . , " ' 
I reing the lection of tax on fractions of gallor . “iK Gd efreshing, and T think itary \ 
: » ‘ ‘ + } } 
instead of on only wl gal heretof baie 
4 Rely ne distillers f tain ascess 3 A } - ee I ar t ( t ‘ 
i res, throug technical « ors . ( n « ( t} Ce “ al - \ 
} Avi t i land ine 1 { H | re iV t : 
‘ I commiitea V ie pavi < in iu i try ha 1 Te | 
, bey tl w in all its i wiles. a he : 
i ‘ Y ytict 
Previding tha ymayvl nanuft } lund } | nd t i \ iil 
1 } *,7 i { en \ i } 
1 actured produ ed without pay nt f i i in- op t 
4 1 Lhe | ,rotail d LON \ 
+} clion, that spirii may ve nade into Lu rv i ( t un I ; 7 
. . - : 1% ’ Lh t l pr l v ku 
similar conditions. | ay | 
. liavi : , . of opinion on the demoeratic side of t Atlay As } ae : 
6. Relieving imported tobacco-cuttings from payment of internal- ; area oe 
e. 2 Aasa , . oo fur from perfection ; yet here a small comn \ t all e1 
revenue tax in addition to the customs duties. pert tiga A , ately Can ail 
7 P ; ; ‘thi ; 1 } vy the side of a large one free from any fear of ag fon or 
7. Extending the time within which old adhesive stamps may be pre- die aera ee nab ; 52 ’ 
: 5 Perhaps this immunity is as satisfactory in it and as strong a 


sented for redemption. : is . vy} 

sented fo eder pu ae : 1e ascendencv of ** public Ras? th, ; ; payee . 
8. Relieving exporters of spirits and tobacco from the expense of ex- . 

pert stamps, | 


: force, and to which each (reopagit 1 \ 1 k on } f 





opagus ” to which none are admitted but 1 1? tativ 


9, Last, but not least, 1 may mention a merciful provision which ‘ ; ; *e x : 
y . : revolver in his pocket, and a lie in bis right hand, 
affects a larger and more unfortunate class of persons than any other part a ¥ 
: That general morality has greatly ady lL in Euroy ines 


of the bill. It is a section which ordains that Government taxes owed by ae ee 
: middle of the seventeenth century 


doubted whether at the time of t Treaty \\ 





any bank shall be abated in ease the bank fails, so far as their collection 
would go to lessen the dividends receivable by depositors. These taxes are : 
P Villany was greater or more unabashed \ 
‘tum ‘ 

2 A ae é Yours faithfully, ( WIN Sy 
per annum on circulation. The amount now Claimed by the Government } . 


one-half per centum per annum on capital and deposits and one per ¢ 


from receivers and assignees of bankrupt banks varies in the various eases 

om a few dollars to a few thousands. 1 es not probably reach fifi 
from af = 1] ! haaghoaulies inds, mut d & ’ Pp bably rea h fits TILE RUMANIANS AND ri EWS 
thousand dollars of collectable money in all. It is seattered over the whol 


} 


country, in the hands of a hundred or more receivers and assignees of | To THE Eprror or Tur Nation : 

bankrupt concerns, and is, like all Government claims, a first or preferred Sir: In your issue of July 4a paragray l tort | 
lien on all the assets of the insolvent estate. The injured and angry de- | Rumania, in the course of which you say 

positors naturally wince at this imperative demand, and Congress at its | the Jews have been subjected are 


next session will be assailed with petitions protesting against it. ‘* Hands 














7 { { ] . . 

off,” they ery ; ‘the bank owed you money, but we are not the bank. = phe eels ¥ trad A. ; 
We are not bankers, and never were. The concern is dead, and w I in giving cr ind making lecree unkr 
not its heirs, but its creditors. You should have collected vour tax on y possil le a ak pt ' f peasantry 
from the institution you taxed ; you should not now demand the sum _ = . ap emcee oo si ple Png 
from us, who are innocent third partics. Our money was private property — \Wect if ee an nnettie uesk toe tars 
not subject to bank taxation, and we did not make it so liable by de- | ‘debtor class * against ‘Shylocks* and ¢* gold s 
positing it in the concern that has swindled both you and us. It wa aca 3 r <<. 
and is a trust fund ; ours and not yours ts the prior claim. Some of | , See ee , ep. 
the banks were savings-banks by name: all contained our hard-earned “ ra tty :F : . : ide 
savings. Many of them were hanks of your especial creation, and w pen of Rev, 5. Lowy, 0 = , wate 
periodically inspected by your bank-examiners, whose certification of | | ** On the plea that the Jews are aliens, ne hundred and fifty-s 
their soundness was one of the cireumstances that misled us into making | G&PMtes OF Ta Rui sence a Nes -sipscetitel Regalo, node pedlinaipttoa ea. ays ei j 
them our trustees. For you now to goon and take our money is robbery. })5j 1th alias act sais ss ped ee en a yer " 
It is adding insult to injury.” the farming of arable lands, t! e trafticking in spirituous iquors, and tl} 

Bad law, but good popular logic. Of course if this were the law, un- | Military servi . and while he was expected in case of need to sacrif 
der the statutes and practice as they stand the depositors would look ede pul eer - : t} m peat sega 4] } wap de aay | 1 ae re cs _ - aon 
for relief to the courts and not to Congress. It is not law, but they ask pf ¢} be . fits ; @ that tiserts whi iy t . soldi r has , defend with hit 


that it shall be made law by statute ; and now, as things are, in view of | life. 
. ° 99 ° ° oe 'T"} tin? naan i? ay y , thnralivat nm aT + ] 
the existing tendency towards ‘‘ easing up ” the pressure of war taxation The exceptions made in favor of naturalization are often rendered 
_ . 4} 2: an : 
the 2M whoin the way 











it seems that this particular hard grip on a sore place ought to be loosened. Past ag bras b 








they sink altorethe reper hey j ) 
The insolvent-bank exemption clause was stricken out by something like aid ved thet the a ak a Saetiel 1 pulati bein “4 Paco 1 “a 
a party vote. Most of the Democrats voted against the measure, but | strangers in their native land, must inevitably incur the negleet and the 
not all. Some of the more thoughtful and independent (Hewitt, Wood, | Ui-treatme nt of the entire unc du ated portion of their fellow-countrymen, 
and Beebe, of New York, among others) stood out in favor of extending bay ne tal e results of ti e want ral | agisi ition i un ania have been 
incessantly noticed in the public press of every civilized country. 


this grace to an unfortunate and suffering lot of the most frugal and in- 
dustrious portion of their fellow-citizens. Iam informed by gentlemen of high official position in Bucharest that 




















y What killed the bill? The fatal blow camein the shape of anamend- We Jews do not by any means control money-lending interests in Ruma- 
° * Tm: , ole} vovh ¢) Jy VY notre } ) ‘ ‘ y ) Te) , 
ment reducing the tax on tobacco and ci This was not a met nia, although their industry and business tact are recognized by native 
. . 1 ‘ . . ‘ . ‘ ee 6 thaw ae a Pe ee } ’ had +1 cits 1} 
smoothing of rough places and strengthening of weak points, such as 1] Rumanians of other creeds with much c} in. What the Germans call 
S — 24 ae ‘ > ee eee ae a eee e ‘ “al . P 4} 
bill was originally designed to effect, but was a movement fora ra | B » Father Chan reigious Ta lest, 1S } ips at the basis of these 
change in the revenue system. It would cut off at once some millions Tepeated persecutions, The remedy is ry simple: let the Jews becon 
. . " . . . H Pe . ‘ . ] ‘ 1 " . ™ 
fr m the floveramen i . W v the whel f th iginal 1.e, ‘ : iX is, ilk ’ ) >in Bu harest. 
OnLy Lew p rv, unceri nd l u = ¥ A. ». Isaac 
: . 2 a New \ < 2, 1278 
Whether right or wrong, wise or foolisl vas 
4 +} 
in any true sense, g . 
\ ! lierlhyt it thre " 
, 1 ‘ 1 ull ’ 
it msi i) mber 
. ae ae t mutter. We ourselves ( eount of the perseeution to 
mio thing il i g il Si .s i : : f : ke wS. 
will acquiesce, leaving the advocates of toba ix reducti intro- | "see te Jews had been su ‘, ldeseribed it as “ ferocion 





ae ; ie ae Ii Mr. Isaaes had given the names of “the gentlemen in high 


“4 duce and press that measure on its own merits JosePu KIRKLAN 
¥ Cuicaco, July 12, 1878 otlicial position in Bucharest,” and the figures on which their as 








1 7 % 
LY Phe ] 
) \ 
\ { 
ese 
AVON e 
( NI of R | ’ } 
rat rer ¢ ’ i if Tt ’ - 
} | . Jan. 6. 1657 to 1 i 
} } trvoine } ( \ ! trie ‘| y= espentrers 
, i ! ts | i ! i ! I u 
j \ porated in 1786 | ont its good worl 
‘ ing 1 b Temp y Il nd al t Mt. Auburn, and 





law of members, ete., make a1 d of consideral iti rian 
value Phe po rk, from the NS 1 establishment of J \\ § 
‘ re] chable.—The fourth ed nof Mrs. Cla L} M 
ti Mount Desert, on the Coast of M *(Portland: I Short & 
Ilarmon’)i the most t ul of le-books in its typography and 
j i 7 pl graphi vVienett wit Ap} lac n Mountain 
( by ds the trav ng publie of t ‘ service it ] renderes 
{| by constructing paths and elt d opening new views in t} 
White Mountain nd ks for contribution irce o1 l, io a fund 
f more rapid prosecution of it bors, which in de an urat 
! We hope ne er few nor 1 rdly remittances will be made to 
{ | irer, Mr. HL. F. Walling, 102 ¢ 1 y Street, Boston.—— 
enth annual report of Long Island Ilisto l Society announces 
that the plans for its new buildi have been apy ‘ l that the eon- 
ruction will now proceed. Mr. H. P. Johnson's ‘ Campaign of 1776 in 
laround New York and Brooklyn’ is on the eve of publication, —— 
The annual report of the « lition and progress of Yale Col shows a 
general pre perity and an impe tant increase in e funds available f 


the pay of instructors; 


the 


per 

to reduce their 

aries. The elective experiment appears to justify itself, and examina- 
held at Chicago for 


time this year The fi 


manent pro- 


Sheffield Scientific School have 


r admission the third and at 
examin 


of U! Ilopkins Grammar School. New lIlaven, are accepted in 


time 


the first inal itions 


innati for 


lieu 


of the « examinations for admi but with precaution - 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale, sailed on Saturday for a year’s absence in 
Europe, the immediate occasion of the journey being the publication of a 
Sansl grammar, as part of Breitkopf & Hiirtel’s ‘ Bibliothek indoger- 
maniscl Grammatiken.’ The other co-laborers are E. Sievers. H. 
Hibschmann, G. Meyer, F. Biicheler, E. Windisch, and A. Leskien. the 
first and the l t contributi ig two volumes to the seri S—— Mr. W. Skeat, 


the Afhenwum announces, is engaged upon an etymological dictionary of 

the English language, to f { r ve es, the first appearing next 

wints Mr. Christern sends us the fir number of 1 A 1eTNneS 

e i rt (Berl G tay \ Seyler), 1 weekly el ssified 

« to les of permanent value in German newspapé s and periodi- 

eals, book-reviews excepted (n International Women’s Rights Con- 

pens on t 25th instant Paris, with MM. Victor Schalcher and 

l i tal t the head of tl sion Minitiati » Which con- 

» repre sentatives from Italv, Sw tzerland, H. 1] nd, Russia and 

the United States—Mrs. Howe and Mi Livermore among the last- 

named, There will be historic, pedagogic, economic, moral, and legisla- 

j ——The subscription in aid of the family of John Wilson 
Darron, treasurer of the savings-bank at Dexter, 


Maine, who pre ferred to 


‘ rather than to open the eash-box of his safe to burglars, has not been 
propertionate to the rare heroism and loyalty of his sacrifice. Mr. Fran- 
cis W. Palfrey, 18 Exchange Street, Boston, is authorized by the Dexter 
] ks to receive offerings of any size. We hone the fund v ill at least 
! the exigencies of the ease. The banks of the c untry have failed to 
bute their share of it, which ufficiently dise1 t but they 
ly to establish a common imsurar or 1 fund to keep 
faithful, and repair S poss | loss or su ng 

( ir property 
{ . d Ta pu l in the orth 
t ct , to i t that Lin in | 1 compelled 
( e 1 < Richmond by a line not 1 mended by military ad- 
va hich G t told him in ad e would result in needh C= 





| hnter TI MW ly 
( bu 1 fr it th nf th f 
: wn new **¢ i eler " I My 
( : + .< . 
t | 1dr i t { ( 
] ] ri 1} ' M | 
i VW | Guleon Wel » has ¢ e lorwarad tf ( 1 l 
: veracity” on the sul In 1 first place, he shows by quo- 
tal is it it magazine in w his fat rs article had 1 
that G l Grant has been wilfu misrepresenting what he said, for 
he never endorsed the story at all, but ‘‘repelled” it as a libel on 
y of Lincoln. But not content with this, Mr. Edgar T. Welles re- 
i 1} l 1 rning tl ) | 1 to have b Peiven mn 
1868S by Grant to Andrew Johnson, th would turn over the W De- 
partment to him if he gave it up himself. This promise he supports by 
extracts from his father’s diarv (hitherto unpublish 1), in which it up- 
pears that w en the promise was ited 


tated, ind fir lly slunk o1 ot ! i if ] l ] m t} 
will be seen that the great secret of } ntroversy—that of 1 
llowing yourself to be put on the defen by no means unknown to 
Mr. Edgar T. Welles. If General Grant is going to run in 18sS0 he \ 


have to meet this charge, 
July-August number of 
solid articles than any of its predecessors 
The first paper, by Mr. Franci 


versal Suffrage ” in 


maneement 
lure « 
a way to make several of our greatest statesmen and 


thinkers rise from their graves and squeak 


caucus at the audacity which permits one American to write and another 
{o publish such an article. Here is ‘the people,” whom three genera- 
tions have been taught to respeet as the source of power and the sum of 
all wisdom and virtue, called all sorts of names, ** the mob,” “ vultures,” 
a °° pr jetariat,” and so on, while his chosen rv preset ntatives, his alder- 
men, his common councilmen, his assemblymen are set down as ** brutes,” 


” 


“fools,” ‘‘abject flatterers, vici ouncillors, and 


plund rers.” Most of what Mr. 


private before, but not until recently has it ap 


** knaves, greedy 
been often said in 
eared in print ; as indeed 
yin which 


it is not respectful to talk of the Sovereign in 


The article w 





ublic in the w 


Mr. Parkman does, uuld, we fi ruin the author’s and 





} Minwe phances in 2 C9 for anv hiel {Fic but i , the] 
the editors chances In a@ Canvass To! any high olfee, but il nevertheless 


contains a great deal of truth, and suggests a curious and interesting 


question which we should be glad to see somebody undertake to answer 


There is no doubt that, so far as the government goes 


in another article 


in this ¢ are very badly off, and it can be mathematically de- 


ountry, we 





monstrated that if it is not improved in some way we shall all go to rack 
and ruin: on the other hand, there is no doubt that the country 
ide in the past, and ts even amid the present depression now making 


enormous advances, not merely materially but 
as well ; that there is year after year a larger amount of wealth devoted 
to education, to religion, and to charity ; that 
more graduates are turned out by our best coll 
learned professions are filled with a greater 

in which 


N } 
w.d 
WOW, a 


ing to that optimism which has always been a great characteristic of 


l ‘h of « ivilizatic n 


is no brat 





made ss warrant us in yi 


enormous progress, 


American life, or are we probably doomed to become all pessimists by 
? Mr. Parkman ridicul 


imism as a part of our disease, and one of the rea 


seeing our fairest hopes blasted 's American op- 
why no improve- 
all on the road 
to perdition, willy-nilly ? Mr. Parkman’s article will incline the reader 
to think that we are. 


ons 


ment is possible. But is there any reason for it, or are we 


We commend the subject to the magazines. 


—Mr. W. B. Lawrence contributes a somewhat discursive article on 
United States, and an 

Me goes over the ground trodden by 
Spencer, Huxley, Darwin, and Tyndall, and shows that the day of the 


the international obligations of the ** Evolutionist” 


advertises for a *“*new religion.” 


Christian religion is over, and lays down the sine qua nons of the new re- 


lizion that is to take its place e is a witty one, and reads as if 
Sdward L. Pierce 
Vindicated,” 


Mr. Sumner 


it were by Mr. Laurence Olipt 


in “AS 


controversy 1 


returns to the 
and 


. a 
delayed publie 


Sumner-Fish nator’s Fidelity 


completely « isposes of the old charge that 
business in committee and failed to report treaties, and that this was the 


from the Foreign Affairs Committee. Le also 


cause of his dismissal 
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| hoy fd Dr. G “L's ¢ temper irv ** Letter to Ve 
{ f { ay dug up Ll repriz l 1 il Abbé 7 ‘ 
n 721 \ Painted by H or, Picture of 

\ | f Patriarch of Fert t 
\ i } " 1 | i 
\ I 1 I 
' ( ilt 

| i ) J \ i- 
it l i il t ! - 

perl quil V gard ] l I 
l « , nt ess ib I | a 
I. ufo \ from Geneva to e A upd ntiol t on 
ind that an anonymous) hostile pamphlet, ‘J.J. Rousseau P ted by 
Himself and His Contemporaries.” Under the auspices of the commit- 
tee in charge of the Geneva festival have appeared a tract for the young, 
‘Why We Celebrate Rousseau,’ of which the auth is supposed to be a 
\ in, and if so had a very delicate task to perform ; a collection of th 

! beautiful passages from his writings—‘ Rousseau and | Worl 
Biography, and I'r nts,” preceded by a general survey of his career, 
by Mr. Rudolphe Rey, and a particular account of his relation to the 
Genevese political struggles of the last century, by M. Aifdce Roget ; 


d, finally, an Iconography of Rousseau, describing the various portrait 


I 
mn (some four hundred in number). M. Roget is also thi 
The Wisdom of J 


ete., with ori 


author 
Ts ’ 


can-Jaeques,’ consisting of seleet thoughts, maxims, 


ginal ce and reflections on them. Of interest to 


lovers of nature and of pedestrianism is Prof. Eugéne Ritter’s * Jean 
lee i philo- 
l, and 


pertaining to his 


Jacques et le Pays Romand,’ a c tion of passages describing the 


sopher’s exeursions, botanical and other, in that part of Switzerlan 


ded by pieced extracts from the ‘Confessions’ 
journ in the western cantons. This work is issued by the $ 
Literature of the Geneva Institute. Prof. Ritter has cone further, and 
, al of fresh informa- 


the father and aunt, derived from the State Records ; and 


in his * Rousseau’s Fa 
tion about 
M. 
for his fruitful ‘ Researches concerning J. J. 


; 
Still other special 


inily’ has published a good de 


Louis Dufour-Vernes has obtained from notarial sources the materials 
Rousseau and his Relatives.’ 
by M. Gaberel ; a 


‘Origin of Rous- 


works are ‘Calvin and Rousseau,’ 


tudy of Rousseau’s religious notions, by Pastor Doret ; 


senu’s Political Idea and an account 


sy’ by M. Jules Vuy al tie mane 
paid him in France and by Geneva. 

rAINE’'S “REVOLUTION.” #* 
\| TAINE boasts with justifiable pride of the care with which he has 
he for the history of the Revolution consulted the statements of con- 


! 


iorary writers, and especially of officials whose reports 


Perey 


the Government, without the desire either to guide or mislead posterity 


**My notes,” he writes, ‘‘ will point out the position, the office, the 
name, and the residence of these authoritative witnesses, 
greater exactness I have, whenever I could, copied their very words. 
‘Thus, my reader, with the text before him, can interpret the text for 
himself, and form an opinion of his own on the conclusions to be drawn 
from it. He will have before him the same documents on which to base 
his opinion as T have had myself, and can, if he sees fit, come to coneclu- 
sions opp sed to my own.” 


These sentences make evident to any intelligent critic onee the 
rit and the fundamental defect of M. Taine’s work. The of the 
book consists in its being a laborious collection of well-authenticated 
facts illustrating the condition of France from 1789 to 1791. Not an 


assertion is made which is not supported by evidence, and vehement o 


ut 


m valu 


I 


ponents of M. Taine’s conclusions would, we suspect, be driven to confess 
that the truth of every fact he produces is in itself past dispute. The re- 
sult of the information which he collects is extremely curious. Lis facts 
dispel a host of legends and theories. The great National Assembly 


which inaugurated the tremendous Revolution shrinks, under the light 


thrown upon its conduct by M. Taine, into a body of very ordinary per- 
sons, who, at a great crisis of the world’s history, showed the most signal 


Th 


incompetence in dealing with the political problems of their day. 


laws turn out to have been mere pre ambles, constantly wanting the prac- | mueh as their ignorance. 


tical t the 


lati 


enactments to 


led to be made 1! 


well-sounding 


necessary carry ou 


representatives who 


nciples 


mn 


i to guide France never introduced order into their own debates, 
d statesmen who overthrew the power of the Crown fell 
the very first under the dominion of blackguards drawn from all the 
I Origines la France Contemporaing Par tl Tain La Revolution. | 
! ! Parl Hachette & ¢ New Yo FW. Christer 


en 


Nation. 


| 


I 
for | 


| 


ir | tioned whether in some cases their knowledge did 
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lums of Paris. The attitude of the nation itself becomes, under M, 
Tain critical examination, something far from } 1¢ The soldiers, 
who ar ipposed to ‘have forgotten that they were soldiers in order to 
‘ mber that they were citizens,” wer imulated to patriotism by th 
( if wil 1} in of exal l “ail in iu t I who es- 
poused the cause of liberty had, i pp particularly Ll ground 
{ porting th Revolutior Tl rone p i losl wa yet | . 
ioft land, Country-houses were sacked that titlo-de inizht 

be destroved, and nobles were hunted out of France not becai thi 
tyrants but because they were landlords. Society dissolved because 
every man was looking after his own private interest, and when famine 


filled the poor with fear and suspicion, the ignorance of t 


1¢ popular lead- 


ers and the weakness of the central Government combined to intensify 


tenfold sufferings which a moderate amount of political sagacity might 


either have averted or have greatly diminished. The general impressic 


Nn, 





in short, conveyed by the long i une’s industry has 
of fools 
io one calamity after 
another because they were intoxicated by vanity and false theori 
refused to give heed to the dictates of the li 


Tl this, or something very like it, is the c 


itt 
tui 


ndictment which 
he Revol: 


led by a small body of madmen or knaves, fell in 


lrawn up against the heroes of t hat a nation 


es and 


most ordinary common sense, 
Phat melusion which M. Taine’s 
s we have already pointer 


work suggests we cannot doubt. It is, further, a 


out, the merit of the method on which he has worked that the ass« rlions 


he makes are grounded on a careful collection of facts, and cannot be dis- 


missed as the mere dogmas of a theorist aiming at reputation through the 
maintenance of an historical paradox. 

But though the worth of M. Taine’s contribution to the knowledge 
of a most important period must be frankly admiticd, any candid critie 
can perceive that each of our author's statements may in itself be true 


tion of | and yet that the conclusions at which he arrives may not contain the 


ii} 
ub, 


of the 
The passage already cited 


whole truth, or anything like the whole tr as to the character 


Revolution and of the Revolutionary leaders. 
betrays the inadequate conception which M. Taine has formed of an his- 
torian’s functions. A mere mass of facts is no more a history than a pile 


of bricks isa house. M. Taine has brought together a heap of materials 
vriter orical 


himself 


n, he, on 


which some future find of use in constructing an hist 
but of for such he 
If, further, he underrates the duties of an historia 


may 


monument, any capacity construction 


shows no trace. 


hisown showing, signally overestimates the value to readers of a quantity 


of authorities. 
1 


mceae 


He strangely forgets that, granting (what we are willing 


to that the particular statements made by our author are true, 


the question is still open to consideration whether he may not have over- 
looked faets which counterbalanee or outweigh or give a different 


ilexion to the evidence which he adduces, 


ill as to eve 


come- 
An indictinent niny bea true 
ry particular which it contains, but no one supposes that it 
necessurily contains a fair statement of the whole of the criminal’s career 


or conyeys a just estimate of his moral character. Readers who wish to 


To ensure | apprise the real worth (which is often very great) of M. Taine’s facts 


should carefully consider whether his conclusions may not be vitiated by 
his failing to weigh fairly considerations to which most historians have 
given even undue weight. 

On three points, at least, M. Tainc’s view of the Revolution is, to use 
the mildest term, defective. He in the first’ place, the tre- 
mendous character of the crisis with which the people of France had to 
deal, What is called the French Revolution is, after all, merely a part 
f the great European movement against the remains of feudal ideas and 
Say what you will, and you can hardly say too much, of the 


> 
iv 


und 


erraces, 


4) 
institutions, 
incompetence and ignorance of the French liberal leaders, you cannot in 
fairness deny that they were brought suddenly face to face with a Revolu- 


h 


tion which was at once political, social, and religious. The difficulties 

h had harassed England in the reign of Richard II., the questiol 
which had been raised in other countries at the Reformation, the problems 
which had taxed all the ingenuity of English statesmanship at the end of 
the seventeenth century, were all raised in France at the meeting of th 


States General. The deputies were ignorant, but it 


whic is 
e 
may well be ques- 

mislead them 


not 





is , to have imitated the 


‘ . 
nt, 1 


Those who give th 


They oug 


bali 


Snylish Constitution. is advice should remember that 


it was the doctrine of constilutionalists as to the 


x paration of legisla- 


tive and executive powers which led the Assembly into the gravest of its 
merely political blunders. In any ease it is vain to suppose that men 
caught in such a storm as that which shook all the institutions of Conti- 
nental Europe should at once know how, without loss of men or property, 
to steer clear of all the rocks with which their cou was beset. 
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M. Tai 1 t} nd place, assumes, in the f of « 
probal y. th h ral leaders could trust the ¢ t andt 
‘| gw ¢, but the kin T 
\ ! r ¢ ild stand Dy i ivreat 1 

n p iv< hin 1} char yp . } 
f “* 
( ‘ ( Lh } 1 
| We d lou His 

I I y the directions of t] 7 is 
(Asser vy engaged ina confliet with the Chu But 
tl t National Ass ly might fear tl ‘2 diff 
their position becomes apparent. They ought, it is sfid with g 
to nave quelled the mob of Paris; but it was all but im li 
leaders who might at any moment need the aid of thi populace to « 
the court, should restore order by disarming t only for wh 
could oppose to the reactionary movements of the king and 1 

M. Taine, in the third place, greatly overrates the suffering 
local anarchy brought on the nation. Even the decrease in t] 


meant that the burden of men weighed down by taxation wa 
lichtened. 


‘Was it a loss to the miserable subjects who for 
taxes, and who paid them by the sweat of their brows, at the 
f the bread out of their children’s mouths, assessed with ty 
vied in blood ? Do they feel a loss in having 175,000,000 
pockets in 1789 more than they had in 1788, and in’ possessing 
175,000,000 more in 1790 and the inheritance in future ? Is 1 
a change ease, wealth, life, and alleviation to those ¢ sses w] 
the pens of political satirists slanc 





reviving by inheriting from the Revolution something which t} 


Government assuredly did not give ? The revenue of the clergy n 


called the revenue of the public. Those to whom the difference bi 
the present payment of 140,000,000 and the old tithes a rd 
tion of all revenue are beyond doubt in great distress ; but 
say the farmers throughout the kingdom, from whom the detestal 


den of these taxes was extorted ? Do not they find their cultu 
ened, their industry freed, their products their own ? Go to tl 

cratical politician at Paris or at ] 

Franee : ro lo the cottage of the métayer or the house of the { 
and demand of him what the result has been, there will be but on 
from Calais to Bayonne. If tithes were to be at one stroke aboli 


Ingland, no doubt the clergy would suffer, but would 1 t} 
England, no dou ) ; ld rri 
of the kingdom, with every man depending on it, rise with fi 
before experienced 2” 


These lines 


from Arthur Young may well outweigh a hm 


authenticated facts adduced to suggest that ‘‘aristocratical 1 
were the only true patriots in France, that the cor 
by achange which made them rich, and that the r¢vi whi 


one detested was not in reality worthy of dete 


SWINBURNE’S NEW VOLUME.* 

{7 is now me dozen years 
tance of Mr. Swinburne through his remarkable poem * Atal 
Calyad n.’ Tl Is 


his first attempt, was the first which made him known. It 


since the public first really mad 
imitation of Greek dramatic verse, though not abs 


spects a very marked production, It showed great px 

and a mastery of versification. That it displayed much original ; 
thought was not to be expected, for there was little or n 
Sympathy for antique and foreign modes of thought and fac 
pression it evinced in abundance, Ninety-nine persons out of 
would have taken it to be a translation or adaptation from the Gr 
those who were interested in literature it appeared to am 


pearance of a new English poet of no ordinary pn 


Mr. Swinburne began his career under influences which w 
make it an interesting one. English poetry, which has had in its s 


turies of existence so many different phases of d 

puzzled even a French critic to formulate completely 
governed its growth, had about this time entered 
untried stage. Down to the iniddle of th: 


been doubted in England that, whatever else ] 


always and above all moral—and by moral we do 

word in that restricted sense which confi 

of the. itv of exercising a control 
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it 
ti ( 

t 
; | y not intended so, strikes us as a ver de- 
: { at ndition to which Mr. Swinburne is 
| ten 4 wear and It treads ¢ ecret moon-b ld- 
2 : ! ' , en Way ipart from the inary paths of 1 1, their int ests, pas- 
. “ : | ’ ues, or even VI Of **At a Month’s End,” except as 
lt and belor to the life that sleepers—and bad sleepers at 
. Mr. lead, we n very little In it he (or the first person) figures 
: | his mistress a ‘sleek black pantheress” (this isa 
! comparison of Mr. Swinburne’s, and gives him an oppor- 
vel later, to referto what must strike a libidinously-mind- 

j e 4] , ! new is two of finest lit 

’ n | | t 

' RES e | ( cof | r’s fa 
elder i l except a nightmare, is quite | nd \ 1 " 
{ I eable pecul y of his { t i rhed for a gloss in reading ** Choriam! At Part- 
} if ( i I d bad l t “AB ns on, I'wo Leaders,” and ** Triads. Having ex 
, y t] 1} ed mined them h care, we believe that we understand them: but we 

i! port y i » the have f ved t moon-beholden path which Mr. Swinburne’s muse take 

( ut ( have 1 ot ( vith difli lt ,anda succes in mastering such di ulties, how- 
poet fa libid otherwise ey “5 est of the book | ever much it may be a reason for self-satisfaction, can never cause us much 
l p of : rie Cy in all met some of them managed | delight in the obstacles which have made the way rough. Minor poets, 
of wl Che lor- | we may take leave here to say, ought not to forget this as often as they do. 
1 len” and f 1 \ of ** Four Songs of Four Seasons,” Mr. Swinburne has made his bed, and in it he must lie. With great 
uN nds the most pl ng. We have not space to quote any | natural powers, and, to judge from some of his earlier poems, generous 
of ! mp yn | n by the book poetical impulses, he has chosen to abandon the broad highway of English 
y di . It is one of emptiness and repetition, | poetry, where he might have journeyed to the end with the great masters 





\\ ft py nything, tells us anything, or com- f song, for a narrow and miry path which he and a few friends insist, 


municates id of int beauty 2? Which of them lingers in the ntrary to the evidence of their senses, is the turnpike. In it he has 
ne ! fter reading it ? Not one. In many of them there are sinel found a few kindred spirits who have also lost their way, and he hails 

considerable force, more often half-lines, or mere epithets, trea- | them as brothers, and insists on following them to the end, though they, 
f the originally rich storehouse of Mr. Swinburne’s fancy, scat- | poor devils, mostly strangers to the language and the country, have no 
tered about here and there, and giving a hint of the wealth that has been | desire to l id him in any direction. A poetical tramp here and there he 


} 


dered ; but this is pretty much all. The steady dramatie grasp | picks up as trav ling companion, who is glad enough, in consideration of 


which was d layed in the ‘ Atalanta,’ the passionate, and at the samc being assured that he, too, is one of the children of light, to fail in with 
{ restrained, force of expression are all gone, and in their pla we any theory of the country ; and so the poor traveller seems doomed to go 
| broken bursts of emotion of one sort and another, sometimes erotic, | along, getting further and further from the road, and deeper and deeper 


times pathetic, and sometimes maudlin, sometimes coherent and | jn the wsthetic bog, until he falls by the wayside to perish of the hu 


rer 
times j herent, full of distorted and confused expression, and | and thirst that sooner or later overtakes those who in poetry, as in other 








lom or never } Luci the effect intended. In one of the poems | walks of life, follow false guides. We fear that it is already too late for 
‘ j \ { 1 has a vision of his soul at rest, and describes | him to turn back, and that he must go on in his ** moon-beholden way” 
Qa ee 
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